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We felt assured that,the fact “ of the constantly 
increasing elevation of the diapason” had not 
taken place in France alone, but that the whole 
world of music had been similarly hurried along ; 
it was necessary, however, to obtain authentic 
proofs of this; it was necessary, also, to know to 
what extent, and in what different degrees, this 
influence had been felt in various countries, and 
in the principal centres of human activity. 

We thought, therefore, M. le Ministre, that, in 
order to bring to a successful issue the researches 
with which your Excellency had charged us, it 
was requisite for us to begin by obtaining infor- 
mation abroad and at home, by questioning the 
heads of important establishments in France and 
foreign countries, by finding what was the gene- 
ral state of the diapason, and, in a word, by hold- 
ing a sort of judicial enquiry (enguéte). This 
course was, moreover, marked out by the very 
decree constituting us a Commission, and in 
which, with great justice, you mention “the dif- 
ference existing between the diapasons of various 
countries, as a constant source of embarrassment.” 

Under your auspices, and through the medium 
of our president, we applied, therefore, to every 
place where there is an opera, or a grand musi- 
cal establishment ; to those towns where Art is 
cultivated with love and success, and carried out 
with ¢élat, and which may be termed the capitals 
of music; we asked for information concerning 
the course followed by tone, and begged that the 
tuning forks in use at the present day might be 
sent us, as well as the old ones, if possible, so 
that we might measure exactly the discrepancy. 
At the same time, we requested those enlightened 
men to whom we applied, to acquaint us with their 
opinion of the actual state of the diapason, aad 
their feelings, whether favorable or opposed, with 
regard to a lowering, or moderating of the fone. 
Music is a collective art; a sort of universal lan- 
guage. Every nationality disappears before mu- 
sical writing, since a single system of notation is 
sufficient for all nations; since signs everywhere 
the same represent the sounds which form the 
melody, or are grouped in chords; the rhythms 
which measure the time, and the various shades 
which color the thought; even silence is written 
by this provident alphabet. Is it not desirable 
that a uniform diapason, henceforth invariable, 
should add a final link to this community of intel- 
ligence, and that an A always the same, counting 
all over the face of the globe the same vibrations, 
should facilitate musical relations, and render 
them still more harmonious than at present ? 

It was with this view of the subject that we 
wrote to Germany, England, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, and even America, and our correspondents 
have forwarded us conscientious answers, useful 
information, and interesting reminiscences. Some 
sent us old tuning-forks, half a century old, and 
now out of date; and others, contemporary ones, 
of various intonations. All of them, acknowledg- 
ing and censuring the actual exaggeration, as- 
sured us of their cordial adhesion. Three of 
them, compatriots of ours,* while participating in 
the general opinion, ask, it is true, that the dia- 
pason shall be fixed by the actual state of the di- 
apason of Paris; they do so, however, in order 
to stop it in its progressive ascent, and oppose an 
obstacle to future encroachments ; but this, in our 
opinion, is an impotent obstacle, which protects 
the evil, and opposes it to itself, consecrating in- 
stead of destroying it. The rest are unanimous 
in desiring a less elevated diapason, uniform, and 
unalterable, a really international diapason, round 








which would rally, with unvarying agreement, the 
singers, instrumentalists, and instrument-makers 
of all countries. Most of our foreign correspon- 
dents, beside expressing their approbation, praise 
us for having when the initiative. “TIT am bound 
to thank you,” writes one gentleman, ¢ “ for the 
important cause you have undertaken to plead ; 
it is high time to stop the irregularities by which 
we have allowed ourselves to be carried away.” 
“T adopt the sum total of your wise reflections,” 
says another most distinguished conductor, $ “and 
hope all Europe will warmly applaud the nomi- 
nation, by his Excellency the Minister of State, 
of a commission to establish a uniform diapason. 
The great elevation of the diapason destroys and 
effaces the effect and character of ancient music 
—of the master-pieces of Mozart, Gluck, and 
Beethoven.”—“ I make no doubt,” writes another 
gentleman, || “that the commission will suceeed 
in this important question. This will be another 
act of service rendered by your nation to Art and 
commerce.” “The progressive elevation of the 
diapason,” writes another of our honorable cor- 
respondents, § “is not prejudicial to the human 
voice only, but likewise to all instruments. 
Stringed instruments especially have lost a great 
deal, as far as sound is concerned, since it has 
been indispensable, on account of this elevation, 
to employ very thin strings, strong ones not be- 
ing able to stand the exaggerated tension; hence 
arises that sound which, instead of coming nearer 
and nearer, becomes more and more dissimilar to 
the human voice.”—“ To fix the diapason once 
for all,” says a fifth, ‘would be to put an end 
to a great many doubts, as well as a multitude 
of annoyances, and even caprices. I assure you 
we take a lively interest throughout musical Ger- 
many in the execution of your project.”— You 
have said truly ” writes another, ** “ that all Eu- 
rope is interested in the researches undertaken 
for the purpose of establishing a uniform diapason. 
The musical world has long felt the urgent ne- 
cessity of a reform, and thanks France for having 
taken the initiative."—M. Drouet, Capellmeister 
of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, has 
forwarded us three tuning-forks, of different pe- 
riods and elevations, together with an interesting 
note. Lastly, we have received from two highly 
competent gentlemen, Herr Wieprecht, director 
of the military music of Prussia, in Berlin, and 
Dr. Furké, papers treating the subject in a most 
masterly manner. The authors entirely coincide 
with the idea which led to the appointment of the 
Commission. 

These numerous instances of adhesion, emana- 
ting from such high authorities, make us feel cer- 
tain that a proposition for lowering the diapason 
will be well received throughout Germany. We 
must, also, here mention that, as far back as 1834, 
a number of German musicians assemhled at 
Stuttgart, and expressed a wish that the diapason 
should be lowered, recommending the adoption of 
an A considerably below our A at present in 
use.tt There will certainly be, at first, some dif- 
ficulties, arising more especially from the division 
of Germany into so large a number of different 
states. This is an opinion which one gentleman 
has expressed to us,}t but there is reason to be- 
lieve that, after a few oscillations, an invariable 
and common type will be established in the above 
country, which is of great weight in the destinies 
of musical art. 

From Italy we have as yet received only one 
letter. It is from M. Coccia, director of the 
Philharmonic Academy of Turin, and maestro di 
capella of the Cathedral of Novara. M. Coccia 
has been kind enough to forward us the tuning- 
fork used at Turin ;|j it is a little lower than 
that of Paris, and the mildest (il pit mite) says 
M. Coccia, with which he has hitherto met. He 





recommends its adoption. Thus M. Coecia, also, 
is in favor of a softening of the tone, and this au- 
gurs well for the opinion of Italy, on which great 
stress should be laid. 

From London, we have received a communica- 
tion from Messrs. Broadwood, the celebrated 
pianoforte makers. They have been kind enough 
to torward us three tuning-forks, all employed in 
their establishment, each one being kept for an 
especial purpose. §§ The first, which is a quarter 
of a tone lower than that of Paris, was, 25 or 
30 years ago, that of the Philharmonic Society, 
ot London. It has been judiciously preserved by 
Messrs. Broadwood, as the one best suited to the 
voice, and it is by the extremely moderate tone it 
emits that they tune the pianos intended for ac- 
companiments at vocal concerts. The second, 
much higher, since it is more elevated than our 
own, is that by which Messrs. Broadwood gener- 
ally tune their pianos, because it is nearly con- 
formable to that of harmoniums, flutes, ete.; it is 
the diapason of instrumentalists. Lastly, the 
third, still higher, is that now used by the Phil- 
harmonie Society. This extreme license in the 
diapason {§ must be attended with inconveni- 
ence, and is calculated to endanger, in some 
measure, absolute cerrectness. The result is, that 
Messrs. Broadwood express a wish “ for the suc- 
cess of our researches, so interesting and so im- 
portant for the whole musical world.” 

M. Bender, musical director of the King of the 
Belgians and of the regiment of the Guides, 
would like two diapasons, with a difference of 
half a semi-tone; the higher one for militar 
bands, and the other intended for theatres. M. 
Bender practises his system; the diapason em- 
ployed by the band of the Guides is not applica- 
ble to vocal music. It is the highest of all the 
diapasons we have received. 

M. Daussoigne-Méhul, director of the Royal 
Conservatory at Liege, does not send us any tun- 
ing-tork, that which he employs being similar to 
that of Paris. He is one of the three correspon- 
dents who are in favor of the adoption of this 
diapason, as the extreme limit, and safeguard, if 
only, he says, to arrest its tendency to ascend. 

M. Lubeck, director of the Royal Conservatory 
at the Hague, sends us his tuning-fork, which is 
somewhat less high than our own, and at the 
same time promises us his adhesion and sup- 
— You see, Monsieur le Ministre, with 
how much sympathy and approbation your desire 
to establish a uniform diapason meets. 

We have written to America. New York has 
not yet answered. M. E. Prévost, conductor of 
the French Opera at New Orleans, has forwarded 
us a letter of adhesion, and a tuning-fork which 
has not reached us. 

We have, also, received information on the 
subject from distinguished artists in some of the 
great cities of France, where music is held in 
honor. 

The tuning-fork sent us by M. Victor Magnien, 
director of the Imperial Academy of Music at 
Lille,ttt is, after that of M. Bender and those 
from London, the highest of any forwarded to us. 
It is, consequently, higher thau that of Paris. It 
has, no doubt, like a good neighbor, experienced 
the influence of the band of the Guides at Brus- 
sels, and M. Magnien eagerly joins those who ask 
for a more moderate diapason. 

M. Mézerai, conductor of the orchestra at the 
Grand Theatre, Bordeaux, has communicated his 
diapason, which is less elevated than that of Paris. 
He first adopted the latter, but, he informed us, 
it fatigued his singers too much. 

The diapason of Lyons is the same as that of 
Paris; that of Marseilles is a very little lower. 
Mr. Georges Hainl, conductor of the orchestra 
at Lyons, thinks the diapason of Paris ought to 






































be retained, in spite of its high pitch, lest the eclat 
of the orchestra might be injured. M. Aug. Mo- 
rel, director of the Communal School of Mar- 
seilles,ttt i inclines to this opinion. These two ar- 
tists, with M. Méhul, constitute the group we 
have mentioned as proposing that the actual 
state of things shduld be adopted as the definitive 
limit. 

Toulouse has forwarded us two tuning-forks, 
that of the theatre, less elevated than our own, 
and almost similar to that of Bordeaux, and that 
of the School of Masic,|ii| which is about the 
fourth of a tone lower. This isa remarkable dif- 
ference, and all the more important, as Toulouse 
is one of those towns distinguished for musical in- 
stinet, where singing is popular, and harmony 
abundant, and whic sh, i in all times, has supplied 
our stage with artists possessing melodious and 
sonorous voices. 

The tuning-fork of the School of Toulouse is, 
like that of the Grand-Ducal Theatre of Carls- 
ruhe, from which it differs by only four vibrations, 
the lowest of all that have been forwarded us. 
That of the band of the Guides of Brussels, 
which emits nine hundred and eleven vibrations 


a second, is, for sharpness, the extreme limit of 


these diapasons; chat of Carlsruhe, which gives 
only eight hundred and seventy vibrations, is the 
limit in lowness. §§$_ Within this difference, which 
is not much less than a semi-tone, range the dia- 
pasons in use at the present day, and, conse- 
quently, the orchestras, bands, and vocal combi- 
nations, of which they constitute the rule and 
the law, and of which, so to speak, they represent 
(resumer ) the expression. 

Thus France possesses, at her two extremities, 
one of the highest diapasons, that of Lille ; and 
one of the lowest, that of the School of Tou- 
louse. We ean trace on the map the route fol- 
lowed by the diapason in France; it rises and 
falls with the latitude. From Paris to Lille it 
rises ; it falls from Paris to Toulouse. We per- 
ceive that the North is subject to the contact, the 
predominance of instrumental, while the South 
remains faithful to the rules and good traditions 
ot vocal art. 

We have presented to you, Monsieur le Minis- 
tre, a faichtia epitome of the information we have 
received ; we. have acquainted you with the im- 
pression it has produced upon ourselves. ‘Taking 
mto aecount the almost unanimous opinions ex- 
pressed for a moderation of the tone, and the 
unanimous opinions in favor of the adoption of a 
uniform diapason, that is to say, a general level- 
ling of the diapason, freely consented to; taking 
into account the remarkable differences existing 
between the varions diapasons we have been ena- 
bled to compare, ditferences measured, with all 
the precision of science, by the number of their 
vibrations, and duly marked down in one of the 
tables annexed to this report,444 the Commission, 
after discussing the question, has adopted, unani- 
mously, as principles, the following propositions : 

It is desirable that the diapason should be low- 
ered, 

It is desirable that the lowered diapason should 
be generally adopted as an invariable regulator, 


It now remained for us to decide how much 
the diapason could be lowered, so as to secure for 
it the best. probable chance of being adopted as 
an invariable regulator. 

It was evident that the greatest possible abate- 
ment was a semi-tone, a more considerable devia- 

tion being neither practicable nor necessary ; and 
on this point the Commission was unanimous. 
The semi-tone, however, met with opponents, ~ 
three systems were started: the diminution of 
semi-tone; the diminution of the fourth of a hay 
and a diminution of less than the last. 

One member only proposed a diminution of 
less than a quarter of atone. Fearing especially 
that the relations of commerce would be dis- 
turbed, he proposed a very moderate diminution, 
which, at the most, and in its greatest amplitude, 
should extend to half a quarter of a tone. 

The question of commercial relations is sufli- 
ciently important to warrant us in dwelling on it 
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an instant. Besides, } Monsieur le sailing when | 
you appointed us you directed our attention to 
it. 

Among the documents forwarded us is a letter 
signed by our principal and most celebrated in- 
strument makers in all branches of the profession. 
In this letter addressed to your Excellency, the 
writers state all the inconveniences resulting 
“from the continual rising of the diapason, and 
of the difference between various diapasons.” 
You are asked to put an end to these inconve- 
niences by establishing a uniform system of dia- 
pason. ‘It belongs to your Excellency,” say the 
writers, “ to cause this kind of anarchy to cease, 
and to render the musical world as important a 
service as that formerly rendered the industrial 
world by a uniform set of measures.” 

The Commission entertains the highest consid- 
eration for the interests of our great trade in the 
manufacture of instruments, which is one of the 
sources of riches in France, a branch of industry 
intelligent in its products and felicitous in its re- 
sults. The clever men who direct, and have 
raised it to the first rank, cannot question our so- 
licitude ; they know we are friendly towards a 
trade which supplies some of the members of the 
Commission with valuable and charming auxilia- 
ries. 

But, if among these makers, who have so well 
pointed out to your Excellency “ the inconveni- 
ences resulting from the divergence and continu- 
ally increasing elevation,” there are some who, 
as we have been informed, now apprehend “ the 
inconveniences ” resulting from the measures we 
desire to adopt for the purpose of contenting 
them, what is to be done? Since, “ with all the 
musical world,” they have asked Sor a uniform di- 
apason, how can the selection of a diapason, des- 
tined, as we and they hope, to become uniform, 
disturb “ commercial relations” already disturbed, 
in their opinion, by the divergence of existing 
diapasons from each other? The establishment 
of a uniform diapason necessarily implies the se- 
lection of one diapason and no more. Now we 
have received, listened to, compared and meas- 
ured twenty-five different tuning-forks, all in ac- 
tive use at the present day. From so many A’s, 
which is to be chosen? Our own, apparently. 
But why?) Of these twenty-five diapasons, not 
one desires to rise, but many are eager to de- 
seend, while fifteen are lower than that of Paris. 
By what right should we say to these fifteen diapa- 
Rise to our level. Would not the very fact 
of our doing so cause commercial relations to run 
a great chance of being disturbed ? Is it not 
more logical, more reasonable, and more sensible, 
for the sake of the grand system of conciliation, 
we wish to try, to descend towards this majority, 
and have we not, by this plan, the greatest 
chance of being listened to by the foreign artists 
whose assistance we have requested, and whom 
we now thank for having responded to our ap- 
peal with so much cordiality and sympathy ? 

In order to give the instrument-trade a mark 
of its solicitude, the Commission called together 
the principal makers, those who obtained the first 
rewards at the Universal Exposition of 1855, that 
is to say, the very same who wrote to your Excel- 
lency,**** and it was only after conferring with 
them, and several of our orchestral conductors,tttt 
that the Commission deliberated on the extent 
the diapason might be lowered. 

In the discussion on this point, the great ma- 
jority of suffrages was for the diminution of a 
quarter of a tone; this would sensibly moderate 


sons: 


the trouble attending the studies and exertions of 


singers, and thus insinuate itself, so to speak, in- 
cognito, into the presence of the public, without 
causing too great a perturbation in established 
habits; it would facilitate the execution of an- 
cient master pieces, and would bring us back to 
the diapason employed about thirty years ago, 
the period of the production of works of which 
most have remained on the repertory, and which 
would thus be in the position they occupied when 
composed and first represented. It would be ac- 
cepted abroad more readily than the diminution 
of a semi-tone.tttt Thus, however, it would 
nearly approach the diapason selected in 1834, at 
Stuttgart. It already had in its favor actual ex- 
s te 


MUSIC. 


perience, restricted, it is true, but the results of 
which we are able to appeciate.||!| 


* MM. Danssoigne-Méhul, Georges Hain}, and Auguste Morel. 

+ Herr Franz Erkel, Capellmeister at the National Theatre, 
Pesth. 

¢ Herr Reissiger, first Hof-Capellmeister, at Dresden. 

Herr Joseph Abenheim, director of the chapel of His Maj- 
esty the King of Wirtemberg, 

§ M. de Lwoff. Master of the Court, and Director of the Im- 
perial Chapel at St. Petersburgh. 

| Herr Ferdinand David. Director of the Leipsie Conserva- 
tory. 

** HIerr Franz 
Brunswick. 

tt The A proposed by the meeting at Stuttgart was one of 
880 vibrations. The present diapason of Paris is one of 896, 
and that of Berlin, one of 903. 

tt Herr Frauz Lachner, the celebrated composer, and direc- 
tor-general ef musie at the Bavarian Court, expresses himself 
in the following terms: ‘* I] warmly desire, for the interest of 
the Art, that the Commission may happily surmount the diffi- 
culties which will, doubtlessly, arise in the execution of this 
project. Be assured that, as far as Tam concerned, I will do 
all I can to realize your idea.’ 

M. Coceia thinks that the Turin tuning-fork he sends us 
is also that of the theatre at Vienna. He believes it to be low- 
er than that used at Venice and Naples. 

é¢ These three forks give the C (ut), like that sent from St. 


Abt, Capellmeister of the Ducal Theatre, 


| Petersburgh by M. Lwoff. 





sounds ; but, 





| equally beautiful in all its tones, 


© There is about a semi-tone difference between Messrs. 
Broadwood’s diapason No. 1, and their diapason No. 3. 

** “T have had also to contend against the continual rise 
of the diapason. By founding a stable diapason you will ren- 
der an important service to art. I shall, therefore, do all in 
my power to bring into use among us the diapason you fix up- 
on for France."—M. Lubeck’s Letter. 

ttt A branch of the Imperial Conservatory of Paris. 

ttt The School of Marscilles, as well as the School of Tou- 
louse, mentioned a few lines lower down, are branches of the 
Imper al Conservatory of Paris. 

\\\l| These two tuning-forks were sent us by M. Meériel, direc- 
tor of the School of Toulouse. 

§6§ The diapason No. 1, of Messrs Broadwood (the old dia- 
pason of the London Philharmonic) is rather lower than that 
of Carlsruhe, giving only 868 vibrations. 

M. Jos. Strauss, ducal Capellmeister, at Carlsruhe, states, 
while giving us his adhesion, that the diapason he employs is 
that which fatigues his singers, both male and female, the 
least, and is best adapted for the execution of operas, ancient 
as well as modern. 

7% Table A. 
the diapason in different countries. 
drawn up by MM. Despretz and Lissajous, 
Commission. 

**e* M.M. Triébert, Buffet, and Ad. Sax, makers of wind- 
instruments ; M. Cavaillé-Coll, organ-builder; the representa- 
tive of M. Erard; MM. Pleyel-Wolff and Henry Herz, piano- 
forte makers; M. Alsxandre, maker of the organ-melodium ; 
and M. Willaume, maker of stringed instruments. 

tttt M. Girard, conductor at the Tmperial Academy of Mu- 
sic, and at the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire; M. 
Mohr, band master of the Imperial Guard; and M. Delaflre, 
conductor of the Theatre-Lyrique. 

ttt “Being convinced of the utility of your project. T will 
do my best to get your diapason accepted here, if, after the re- 
seare hes of your Commission, the change o be made is not too 
great.” Letter from Herr Ferdinand David, Director of the 
Conservatory, at Leipsic. 

(i! The Grand-Dueal Theatre, at Carlsruhe, and the School 
of Toulouse, the voices from whie h are fresh, supple, and in 
good condition, employ the diapason which we propose. With 
reference to this school, by the way, we must remark that 
young pupils from it experience serious difficulty, and some- 
times a pere ptible deterioration of voice, when they are 
obliged to exchange their own moderate diapasons to conform 
to that of Paris. 


Table B shows the progressional elevation of 
These two tables were 
members of the 


(To be continued.) 
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“On Deauty of Tone. 
(From ‘‘ Voice and Vocal Art”; a Treatise written for the 
use of Teachers and Students of singing.) 


BY SABILLA NOVELLO. 





The tones of the human voice are universally ad- 
mitted to possess more charm than any other musical 
although by their natural variety and 
homogeneous expression they may claim this supe- 
riority, vet by mismanagement or neglect they are 
liable to become mutiled or harsh, and even vulgar 
and offensive. The tones of the human voice, even 
when of the most delicate quality, are very prevalent, 
and will generally be distinguished above many com- 
bined instruments ; therefore, in order to give plea- 
sure, their beauty ought to be as remarkable as their 
predominance. 

Among other acoustic discoveries, it has been as- 
certained that a note, when sustained perfectly in 
tune, will fill a much larger extent of space than if it 
be impure in intonation; and this fact alone ought 
to prove that correct intonation is the first essential 
to beauty and fulness of tone. 

Some voices are naturally fine and full throughout 
their compass, but these are rare examples, much to 
be valued. In general, the vocal instrument is not 
Sut may be perfee- 


| ted by artistie development and careful cultivation. 
| Weak voices may be improved in tone by the con- 


stant practice of long-sustained notes ; the tremulous- 
ness Observable in the emission of some voices, is oc- 
casioned by weakness of the vocal ligaments, which 
are not suffic iently vigorous in their contractile force 
to control and modulate the column of. air trans- 
mitted through their vibrating edges, by the lungs 






































and trachea. This defect may be conquered by at- 
tentively measuring the quantity of breath the glottis 
can command, and restraining the collapsing strength 
of the walls of the chest during expiration, until the 
vocal cords, by constant exercise, gradually acquire 
suflicient firmness to sustain the voice in a smoothly 
flowing stream. 

The nasal twang, so common in untrained singers, 
is caused by the soft palate, which, if suffered to re- 
tain too low a position at the back of the mouth, 
leaves the nasal passages too much unclosed, and in- 
clines sound to escape principally through this chan- 
nel. During vocalization, the soft palate and avula 
should be raised so as to allow the voice free egress 
through the mouth. Those who are subject to the 
defect just named, should be very cautious against 
opening the mouth upwards so as to make it assume 
a round shape; it should be held widely smiling, in 
which position the soft palate is not so much inclined 
to sink. If the evil be obstinate, it will be necessary 
to correet it by holding the nostrils entirely closed 
until a proper position of the mouth be obtained. 

Thick, throaty tones are produced when the back 
of the tongue is held too backward in the mouth, or 
is compressed so as to form a lump in the cavity of 
the lower jaw, which it should merely fill up, while 
its edges touch the teeth around. When throaty tone 
arises from this cause, its cure is easv, but it often 
originates in the undue size or occasional enlaree- 
ment of the tonsils, or glands situated on each side of 
the throat, between the palatine arches. In this ease, 
improvement is more difficult, and sometimes ampu- 
tation of the superfluous parts is necessary to radical 
cure, 

Iuskiness of tone proceeds from the insufficient 
closing of the lower vocal ligaments ; when a current 
of air passes clearly through the lips of the glottis, 
tone will he pure and round, but if its lower edges be 
not properly contracted, a breathy sound escapes 
with the voice, and renders it husky. 

The harsh and meagre tone oceurring on the notes 
constituting the break of the voice, may be obviated 
hy the practice of scales and passages which flow 
from one register to another, as described under the 
head of “union of different registers.” 

Every voice possesses one or two tones more bean- 
tiful than the rest; these should be sung by the stu- 
dent, who must carefully observe the peculiar shape 
assumed by the soft palate, mouth, and other chan- 
nels of the voice, during the emission of these su- 
perior tones, and endeavor to imitate or assimilate 
their sound throughout the whole compass of the 
voice, and thus equalize its beauty. 

Although so much study and exercise is advised, 
to render a voice uniform, yet nothing is more to be 
avoided than monotony of sound. In_ everything 
variety is agreeable and refreshing, and in nothing 
more so than in music, or tone of voice. The ear 
soon wearies of even the most delicious sounds, un- 
less they convey some meaning to the mind, or ap- 
peal to some feeling of the heart. 

After having equalized the voice, therefore, the 
student must proceed to gain complete mastery over 
different and opposite qualities of tone, which must 
form the medium expressive of most dissimilar senti- 
ments. , 

High notes should be exercised, taken with vigor, 
and produced in middle register; taken with grace, 
produced in head register; and taken by means of 
portamento, which renders their tone pathetic or tender. 

Portamento is much employed by Italian singers, 
and is very expressive when moderately introduced. 
It is the art of carrying the voice from one note to 
another, letting the intermediate notes be heard, but 
not distinguished : almost in the same manner as a 
scale may be sounded upon a pianoforte by pushing 
the thumb strengly along its keys for the distance of 
one or two octaves. The difference between a note 
taken with or without portamento, is the same as be- 
tween an object thrown or lifted up ; the following il- 
lustration points out the peculiarities of portamento. 





Without portamento :— 
$e - as 3%: 0-3, 6 =f 
iF, —_ je 
[ee ee ee 


xe 


Anch’ io provai le te - ne -re 
With portamento would be sung thus :— 


aN 4-1 - a ed aoa 
Sumas pes eaetie a: 





- io prov-ai le te -ne-re 

Great beauty and expression is added to tone by 
gradual crescendo and decrescendo of sound. Every 
long-sustained note should be swelled out or dimin- 
ished during its emission. 

As’a general rule, all ascending passages should 
increase, and descending passages decrease in loud- 
ness of tone. 

Reiterated or insisting passages should increase in 
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loudness, unless the repetition is intended as an echo 
to the original phrase. 

All syncopated, suspended notes, and those foreign 
to a chord, should be emphasized, and their resolu- 
tions clearly defined. 

In the execution of rapid passages, a good singer 
should never let any signs of hurry be evident, and 
must impart life and energy to very slow movements 
by diversified and graduated tones. 

Every appearance of effort or exhaustion should 
he avoided, that the minds of an audience may remain 
in a state of pleasurable security rather than of sur- 
prise or suspense. ° 

Singers should never debase their own standard of 
taste to gain popularity ; if their own judgment pro- 
nounce a composition to be worthless and unmean- 
ing, they should, if possible, decline to perform it. It 
is the duty of every artiste to form and elevate musi- 
cal taste, and the public is much more intelligent than 
some musicians suppose. It is true that much ap- 
plause is bestowed upon mere mechanical execution, 
but this expression of delight is temporary, and very 
different from the placid, but perfect enjoyment ex- 
perienced by an audience appreciating the worthy 
performance of some classical work, always heard 
with renewed pleasure. The dignity of Art, and of 
those devoted to it, will ever be respected, unless de- 
graded by artistes themselves. 


Imitation in the Fine Arts. 


Translated for Dwight’s Journal from the French of Torrrer.* 
To imitate, the painter transforms. And the mu- 
sician? It is essential that he should not imitate, 
for by so doing he loses force. 
he translates, while to impress, he must express, and 
to express he must transform. 
This a law more stringent for musician than for 


Because by imitation 


poet, as it is the more so for the poet even than for 
the painter. 

Is it admirable to imitate the cries of grief? 
sighs, its groans, and howlings ? 

It can be done, but our tears cease to flow imme- 
diately, and let the groans be repeated or prolonged, 
and uncontrolled laughter will be the result. With- 
out direct imitation of that which is external and 
actual, the musician discloses in the language of his 
invention, the emotions, the regrets, the delights, and 
the sublime sensations filling his soul ; which are the 
more powerful because not limited by finite form. 
He emotion, 
sublime because unmeasured. 

By such methods music becomes the first of imita- 
Yet imitation is of small account in it. 
From soul to soul, sound is 


It’s 


transports us with a sympathetic 


tive arts. 
It is expression alone. 
the only messenger. Direct and living image of the 
sweeter and the stronger perturbations of the human 
soul, it communicates transports of delight, ineffable 
melancholy, the tumult of sentiment, the mirthful- 
ness of triumph. 

While Painting rests upon the level of earth, while 
Poetry, borne by Pegasus, flies from Pindus to heli- 
con, Music hovers over earth and over Pindus. Her 
wings soar higher than the clouds, into infinite space. 
She finds her divinest inspiration on!y when she for- 
bears to alight. 

Three artists, sublime in genius, have taken the 
‘ Creation’ as their subject. Michelangelo, Moses and 
Haydn. The first, bound hy the conventions of his 
art to direct imitation, is meagre in comparison with 
the second, who, unconditionally free, expresses, at 
the same time, the invisible thoughts of the Creator, 
and the visible glory of the Creation. The last, in 
purer liberty, makes less apparent, but expresses 
more. He repeats, he develops the two former. In 
his work shine Majesty, Power, Action. Chaos is 
made known to us, and these vast continents and 
mountains are for the first time touched with light. In- 
numerable creatures fill the new world ; Tenderness, 
Passion, Poetry, enter it with Man. And all appears 
successive or simultancous at the will of Haydn! He 
is infinite, rather than vague, and animate rather than 
infinite. 

Music, like the other Arts, becomes materialized 
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by various steps; and as in other Arts, it is when 
imitation replaces expression, or when the exeention 
outweighs the sentiment. Here we have Melody 
constituting expression, as Form in the arts of design. 
Let melody become simply imitative, and expression 
dics. Let melody be subordinate to harmony, of 
which the effect is to charm the ear as color charms 
the eye, and the pleasures of sound substitute them- 
selves for those of expression. The Beautiful puts to 
flight the Etherial. 

The modern orchestra was unknown to the Greeks. 
They sang at their festivals, in unison, melodies, 
each of which bore an individuality so strong, en- 
dowed with a power so immense, that the delirium of 
martial ardor, of consuming vengeance, or of an 
enervating voluptuousness, led the souls of a nation 
captive! 

Melodies, such as these, were distinguished by 
“modes.” Plato, for his ‘ Republic’, makes choice 
among these “ modes.” 

Where shall we find the modern law-giver occu- 
pied with music? Where is the philosopher who has 
even examined the benefits or the evils it may spread 
among mankind? What Journalist speaks of it 
otherwise than as one of the brilliant and costly 
pleasures of the capital? ‘Than as of an ingenious 
combination of sounds, which, by means of execu- 
tion, more effective then expressive, has the sublime 
object of providing agreeable sensations for fops 
and silly women ? 

By such signs, it seems to me that music seeks 
perfection in deformity, and that we pride ourselves, 
in this as in some other things, upon false or barren 
attainments. 

*“ Reflexions et Menus Propos, d'un Peintre Genevois.’ 


Chap. xx. 


Wagner's Tannhauser at the Stadt Theatre. 


From the New York Evening Post. 





Tt was about 1845 that Wagner's opera “ Tann- 
liiuser, or the Contest of the Minstrels at Wartburg,” 
a work that has excited the most exaggerated criti- 
cism, both landatory and condemnatory, was first 
brought out at Dresden. The composer wrote the 
libretto as well as the music. The plot, gathered 
from old German traditions, is a sort of allegorical 
romance, for Wagner, like Meyerbeer, has a double 
meaning in his opera. The hero, Tiannhiiuser, is a 
minstrel of the thirteenth century, who first appears 
to us under the sway of the goddess Hulda, who, by 
a curious jumble of medieval mythology, was con- 
sidered the type of sensual enjoyments, being about 
equivalent to the Venus of Grecian mythology, and 
even often called by the same name. The Princess 
Elizabeth, of Thuringia, loves Tannhiiuser. At a 
minstrel contest in Wartburg he is brought into com- 
petition with other Minnesingers. Becoming excited 
in the contest, and impelled by a morbid audacity, 
. . : : * 
lannhiinser sings the pleasures of sense. Walter of 
the Vogelweide praises those of virtue. Tannhiiuser 
resumes in a more angry manner, and finally bursts 
forth into a bacchanalian song ir praise of the heathen 
goddess. The ladies, shocked, leave the seene, and 
Tanneuser is about to perish beneath the swords of 
the offended knights, when the Prineess Elizabeth 
rushes forward and saves his life. Tannhiiuser, peni- 
tent, joins a company of pilgrims, and proceeds to 
Rome. Elizabeth, alone, prays for his return and 
safety. At last he returns, but worn out and un- 
happy, and is met by Wolfram, another minstrel. He 
seems crazed, and, with frenzied manner, tells of his 
pilgrimage to Rome, and the occurrences there : 

At Rome T sought the holy place straightway, 

And on the threshold low in prayer I lay ; 

The morning broke :—then all the bells were ringing, 
And hymns celestial through the air descended. 

0, then, new hopes within my soul were springing, 
For grace to all the welcome sounds portended. 
God’s minister I saw ; around him pressing 

Great multitudes were knerling in the dust ; 
Thousands dismissed he with his holy blessing ; 
Pardoned they rose, all filled with joy and trust. 

I, too, approached ; with drooping head and lowly, 
Accused myself of every thought unholy, 

Of evil lust in which my soul did languish ; 

Lust, lust that defied penance and all pains! 

I called on him in tones of wildest anguish 

To grant deliverance from those fiery chains, 

And he whom thus I prayed, began: 

“ TIast thou such sinful passion felt ? 

Hath hell's own fire set thee aglow? 

Hast in the Mount of Venus dwelt ? 

Then thou art damned to endless woe ; 

For as this stafl within my hand 
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Its leafy bloom can ne'er regain, 
So ne'er can’st thou, a burning brand 
Piuck'd forth from hell, find grace again ! °° 

Tannhiuser, by this inexorable sentence, given 
over to despair, madly rushes back to the “ Venus 
grotto,” where the goddess Hulda holds her revels. 
He hears the voices of the syrens luring him back. 
Wolfram tries to detain him, (how similar to the 
final scene in Meyerbeer’s Jobert is this!) hut cannot 
break the accursed charm until he pronounces the 
name of Elizabeth. Then the impure vision vanishes, 
the seductive melodies are no more heard. A funeral 
procession approaches, and on the bier lies the form 
of Elizabeth. Tannhauser sinks down on the coffin, 
while his pilgrim’s staff miraculously bursts forth 
into leafy bloom. He is forgiven and dies. 

This very meagre outline of the plot gives but a 
poor idea of the beauty of the libretto, or the many 
excellent situations admirably adapted for musical 
effect that it contains. ‘The general idea of the work 
is the struggle between the pleasure of sense and the 
conviction of duty. It is but a romanticized epitome 
of the similar trials in every-day real life. ‘The story 


of the opera is of itself a remarkable romance, And 
as to the music—that wonderful ‘ music of the 
Future ”’ about which there is so much talk! Most 


people seem to think that it is nothing but a mass of 
incoherent orchestration and chaotic vocalization, ut- 
terly destitute of sustained melody. But this is not 
the case with “ Tannhauser,” which contains some 
truly beautiful melodie inspirations. The great fea- 
ture of the work lies, however, in the orchestration, 
in which the composer seems to have almost exhaus- 
ted the powers of the orchestra. Some of the oreches- 
tral combinations are marked by great originality as 
well as beauty. The concerted pieces are singular 
and striking, if not wholly agreeable, while there is 
one noble march, with a chorus of finely-marked 
melody. The choral strains of the pilgrims are noble 
and majestic—one in particular, in which the various 
strains of the pilgrim’s hymn alternate with the warb- 
lings of a shepherd’s pipe, is peculiarly effective. 
Liszt, in his admirable analysis of this opera, felici- 
tously says of this scene that the shepherd’s “ pasto- 
ral melody winds like a flowering field-vine about the 
stern outlines of the pious hymn, which rises like the 
arching of a Gothic vault.” 

But to all these rare beauties are contrasted dismal 
wastes of dreary recitative. For the solo singers 
there are no decided melodies, if we except one bari- 
tone and one soprano song; and the declamatory 
style requires the closest attention to the words to be 
appreciated. The concerted pieces are also some- 
times spun out, as if the composer were trying after 
effects he could not produce—as though he formed 
an ideal he could not realize. The magnificent tenor 
scene in the last act is one of the finest specimens of 
declamatory music ever written ; yet its great length, 
and the utter absence of anything approaching 
melody, makes it, with all its power, rather tedious. 

The opera, all things considered, was very credita- 
bly given. ‘The orchestra was almost faultless, Of 
the singers, Mr. Pickaneser did very well in the rd/e 
of Tannhiiuser, so evidently beyond his natural 
powers. The lady sinjrers have but little to do in 
this opera, and did that little respectably. The cho- 
ruses were finely rendered, and the whole performance 
is one that deserves the attention of our musical 
amateurs. ‘The opera will be repeated on Friday for 
the benefit of Carl Bergmann, the conductor, who has 
faithfully labored to produce the work in an effective 
style. 

From the Tribune, April 15. 

This opera at the German Theatre, Bowery, is 
layed for the first time in New York. The author 
os excited much attention in Germany, and theve 
has been no little polities—opera politics—in the dis- 
cussion. The merits of the work may be summed 
up by saying that the instrumentation is bold, rich, 
and dazzling, and much rapid violinism with subdi- 
visiou of the violin parts characterizes it. That is a 
question of sonority and variety in instrumentation, 
but not of ideas. In the latter, which is the chief 
merit of a composer, we do not find Herr Wagner 
remarkable. His melodies are mostly hobbling, and 
generally they are no melodies at all. He does not 
apprehend musical suavity, cmsural pauses, nice 
balances and compensations, and other things which 
go to make the magic of melody. Not having the 
gift of melody, he, if we understand his theory, 
maintains that it is a national spontancity not to be 
called into thorough life by the individual in the 
polished or artificial state. Very safe theory for com- 
posers who dispense with the diamond. Herr Wag- 
ner has some happy moments, but they are too short- 
lived. In a long waste of recitative we have occa- 
sionally a breath of melody which makes us hope for 
better things. The most noticeable portions are a 
choral of Pilgrims ; a march and chorus in the Ros- 

















sini style, very finely worked up, and having a good 
melody if mended where certain rests ought to mark 
the phrasing, but which do not. Phrasing is one of 
the last secrets, however, which come to the comp - 
ser. The march had a splendid reception. There 
are some very noble dramatic effects peering out 
through the work. 

This opera merits much consideration from the 
public, for it reveals an aspiration for certain novel 
things in the orchestra. ‘True, they are got often at 
the expense of the voice, but they are worth hearing. 

We make a very imperfect notice of this work, be- 
cause we were unable to get a sight of the full score, 
which should be read to make a critique available. 

The production on the stage was honorable to all 
concerned. ‘The mise-en-scéne s good—the solo 
singing fair—the chorus admirable, and the orchestra, 
under Herr Bergmann, very fine. 








Carnival Balls at the French Opera. 
(From the Paris Correspondence of the New Orleans Picayune, 
March 10.) 

Just let me tell you what moncy is thrown into cir- 
culation by these very same masked balls at the 
Opera. The Opera gives fourteen masked balls 
during Carnival. It employs for these fourteen 
masked balls, one hundred and fifty musicians, forty- 
six check-takers and ushers, four clerks, four hundred 
ticket sellers, forty box openers, (women), eighty 
machinists,twelve upholsterers,six florists,eight cloak 
and cane keepers, one hundred and seventy-two su- 
perintendents, thirty-four waiters, four opera glass 
and fan sellers and hirers, twenty-four lamp lighters 
and gas superintendents: total, nine hundred and 
eighty persons. Every ball night 1850 candles and 
210 oil lamps are burnt, besides 5600 gas jets lighted. 
The opera can hold 8000 people a ball night; the 
average, however, is 5000 persons, usually composed 
of 2400 women and 2600 men. The manager of the 
Opera give about 1500 free tickets to editors, painters 
and composers, literary men, and some of the ballet 
girls. Besides the revenue from these 5000 visitors, 
there are fifty-six amphitheatre stalls and eighty-six 
boxes which eontribute largely to the Opera’s trea- 
sury: forty-one of these boxes are hired out by the 
scason at a minimum rent of 1260f.; the forty-five 
others and the amphitheatre stalls are reserved for 
the public, bemg hired out for only one ball. The 
average price of a ball ticket is 5f., consequently from 
this source alone (boxes and amphitheatre stalls left 
out of the question) at least 20,000f. goes nightly into 
the Opera’s treasury. As every woman who enters 
the balls must wear a mask, and as there are 2400 
women who enter, and as they pay on an average of 
three francs for a mask, the mask sellers receive 
7200f. every ball night. As every woman wears a 
costume which is, on an average, hired for 10f. a 
night, 2400 women at LOf. pay the costumer 24,000f. 
every ball night. Every woman wears ball slippers 
which cost about LOf., and this gives another 24,000f. 
Every woman goes to a hair dresser, this may be set 
down for 2400f.; and buys a pair of gloves, which 
on an average costs 2f. 40 per pair, which adds 6000f. 
to the grand total. It is reckoned about 4000f. are 
spent in bouquets and fans. I have said 2600 men 
go to every ball, they are said to spend 1000f. for 
false noses, 10,000f. for costumes, 6500f. for gloves, 
1500f. for beard and hair dressing, 5000f. fer shoes, 
1000f. for hats. The cloak and cane keepers receive 
50c. for every object left in their care, and they take 
in at every ball 2500f. At the first ball given at the 
Opera this year, the police noted that 1490 hacks and 
300 private carriages drove up to the door; if you 
add to these the carriages taken after the ball is over, 
and reckon that many carrisges are kept “by the 
hour” nearly all night, and that most of them reach 
the Opera door after midnight, and therefore pay 
double prices, you will agree that 8000f. is no exag- 
gerated estimate of the money spent in hack hire. 
The cafés in the Opera house take in on average 
13,750f. The shoe blacks, porters and carriage door 
openers, make about 500f. between them. Since the 
manager of the Opera has made it a rule that none 
but persons in dress coats shall enter the balls, ready 
made clothing shops in the neighborhood hire black 
coats and pantaloons and white waistcoats, and make 
between 1200f. and 1500f. from it every ball night. 
The sum total of the foregoing items is 133,850f., 
which multiplied by fourteen makes 1,955,560f. for 
the ball season. But this is not all: almost every 
body who goes to a masked ball sups sometime or 
another in the course of the night, and most suppers 
are eaten at some one of the twenty-five or thirty res- 
taurants on the Boulevard or in the Palais Royal, 
which keep open all night on ball nights. It is said 
1000 persons sup at 3f. a head, 1000 at 6f., 2000 at 
10f., 500 at 20f., and 500 at 40f., which would give 
some 59,000f. as distributed among the restaurants 

















on ball nights; it is believed the Maison 1)’Or, the 
Café Anglais, the Café Riche, the Café Cardinal, 
Desirée, pocket half of this sum. As most of the 
women who frequent these balls come more on busi- 
ness than pleasure, it is reckoned they receive at least 
140,000f. in the way of preeents after each ball. It 
may therefore be safely estimated that the masked 
balls at the Opera alone put at the least one million 
of dollars in circulation in the course of the fourteen 
nights they run. And I am persuaded the estimate 
is greatly below the true amount. How then can you 
expect Parisians to be virtuous, seeing vice is so 
profitable ! 

At the last ball at the Opera, Shrove Tuesday 
night, (but one more ball will be given before next 
December, and this ball will be given on mz caréme, 
mid lent,) there was dancing in the promenade 
drawing room as well as on the floor —a license 
very rarely tolerated at the Opera. It was noticed 
this year that more young men of good family than 
usual frequented the masked balls, and that they 
seemed to take delight in wearing the most vulgar 
apparel. They were the Robert Macaires and Den 
Cesar de Bazans of the motley crowd. They were 
the men who flaunted most rags, while persons in 
humbler life hid themselves in the splendor of Counts. 
This is human nature. Those that are high in life 
look with envy on the lowly, the latter look with 
envy on those that are above them ; none are satis- 
fied with their station of life. 





Harmony Misunderstood. 


Herr Gustave Satter is a piano-forte player. A 
piano-forte player of the new school. Of the new 
school which defies the mechanical distances of oc- 
taves, and by a transcendental dodge which knoweth 
neither great nor small, brings the doubly elevated 
attics of the superstructure of sound in close em- 
brace with the deep sub-cellars of the bass. Of the 
new school which picks out the humanities and pitch 
of the voice divine for its themes, and wreathes the 
uppermost and lowermost addenda of sound thereto. 
Of the new 2.40 school—in fact, the locomotive 
school—so fast, so strenuous, so fierce. Style is the 
man, says Buffon. A player with so glib a hand 
must have a glib tongue. With that tongue he 
played a fantasia. A fantasia con ferocia e di rablia, 
A fautasia—says his accuser—against two ladies. 
Against two spotless ladies. But these ladies found 
a protector, A protector in the stalwart person of 
Herr Formes—with whom Herr Satter was travelling 
on a harmonious tour of concert-giving. But har- 
mony has discord. All discord is harmony misun- 
derstood. This lovely fracas between Herr Formes 
and Herr Satter is harmony so misunderstood. The 
nature of the harmony was not from a wind instru- 
ment, though it was a blow. It was more of a 
stringed instrument, being a scrape. Herr Formes, 
in reciting the harmony misunderstood, says the two 
ladies were without their legitimate protectors, and, 
in their absence, he demanded from Herr Satter an 
apology for the outraged and injured parties, which 
was not only refused, but the insult was repeated, and 
if possible, in a still more offensive manner. “ Per- 
haps,” the great basso adds, “I acted rashly, but I 
flatter myself that mankind generally, and the fair 
sex universally, will not condemn me, if, under such 
circumstances, 7 did slap the face,” §.”’ — The 
harsh thunder which the basso grates is here C below 
the line, too terrible for our tender columns. The basso 
adds—that certainly if, as the reporter of The Cincin- 
nati Gazette “aflirms’’—the Queen of the West be- 
ing the seat of the harmony misunderstood in ques- 
tion—* certainly if Mr. Gustav Satter was not half 
weight or size, his associates, Anschutz and Thomas, 
were sufficient to make up_ the disparity in bulk, so 
that the term ‘ coward,” which you assert they ap- 
plied to me, comes with a bad grace from three men, 
who, after inflicting through your journal a stab upon 
my character, effect an inglorious retreat before its 
publication could meet the eyes of the public or my- 
self.” 

From Herr Satter, Herr Anschutz, and Herr 
Thomas, we have no critical remarks on this harmo- 
We look with anxiety for the trio 
in response to the solo. They are all clever fellows. 
Clever intellectually. Clever socially. But the last 
infirmity of noble minds is—decided difference of 
opinions capable of detonation. 

Herr Formes in this championship, off the stage, 
is radically different from his place on it. There he 
is not allowed to stand up for the sex. Those infer- 
nal opera composers have a way—all of them—of 
making the basso never a lover, preaching ambrosial 
delectations in D flat for the fair; never going the 
whole figure with his amores and dolores—never 
wafting, wailing, and writhing in the ecstatic relation 
of Correlative sixths, with the love-shedding soprano ; 
never under the lyrical liquidities of moonbeams, 
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“Holy Jehovah of hosts,” Concluded. 
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telling the story of a passion crowned with joy :-- 
never; never; never ;—but he is always a_black- 
bearded, black-doubletted ruffian, looking bowie- 
knives and prussic acid; swearing, roaring, and 
ramping throughout the scales of two octaves ; un- 
happy and savage, flamboyant and unpitied. Always 
so, though the majestic virility of his voice, by all the 
parallelisms of positive philosophy, would pick him 
out as the proper man—worth a quatuor of tender 
tenors. As the most manly of bassos, Herr Formes 
has been most outraged by this treatment at the 
hands of composers. He could make love like—we 
beg Mr. Everett’s pardon—like George Washington, 
so stalwart and sublime. An /ot’amo from him would 
have a breadth of fervency in it astonishing the dress 
circle, not to mention those darlings of the muses, 
the critics. Herr Formes is now the champion of 
the sex al fresco; can he not be made so under the 
portals of Euterpe ? 

It is to be reflectively observed that all harmony 
misunderstood on the lyrical stage arises from quar- 
rels about women. In fact, without them there would 
be no opera, and off it no war. But the quarrel 
never arises about two women. Except that deli- 
cious bit of Capt. Macheath, 

“ How happy could I be with either, 

Were the other dear charmer away!” 
we know of no opera business where any “ difficulty” 
arises from a surplus. It is always a deficit of the 
sex. An opera with a row about two women would 
be a novelty—not counting a basso as a lover. Will 
that facetious institution, “The American Academy 
of Music,” excite such a production by the patriotic 
generosities so deeply imbedded on its charter ?—N. 
Y. Tribune. 





Meyerbeer and his New Opera. 


After many months of preparation and rehearsal, 
a new opera by Meyerbeer was about to be performed 
at the Opera Comique, at the last accounts from 
Paris. He first called it Dinorah; but one of the 
singers, M. Faure, objected to its being named for 
any character other than the one he sustained. Then 
Meyerbeer changed it to Notre Dame d’Auray ; but 
the censorship objected to this, and it has now been 
decided to call it Le Pardon de Ploermel. <A letter 
dated Paris, March 25th, to the Independence Belge, 
gives some particulars about the opera and Meyer- 
beer’s mode of conducting the rehearsals, which we 
translate. 

In the first place, he says there is not a scene for 
Mme. Cabel, in which she teaches her goat to dance, 
as had been reported. He has been permitted by 
Meyerbeer to witness the rehearsals, but he is not at 
liberty to describe the opera ; but be speaks of Mey- 
erbeer as follows : 

“T know nothing so interesting, curious and odd, 
as to see Meyerbeer having an opera rehearsed. ‘The 
illustrious composer has been rallied about the de- 
lays, the exactions, and the exaggerated care that he 
brings to his rehearsals. After witnessing a single 
rehearsal, these ideas will be changed. Meyerbeer is 
admirable at those times. His delays, his exactions 
and his scruples are purely the triumph of conscience. 
Meyerbeer is a composer who believes in his music, 
as Corneille believed in his poetry. So when his 
work is full, complete, perfect, it must be admired si- 
lently ; criticism has a hard task, and it has finally to 
do like the rest of the world, and only admire. Mey- 
erbeer allows his work to be played ; he gives it to 
the public, and it must be done in perfection. We 
listen with deference and emotion, and when, per- 
chance, it happens that a passage does not move, 
touch, or please you, you are dissatisfied with your- 
selves, and ashamed of not feeling with Meyerbeer, 
so much does the great composer’s respect for his 
work affect you. But this time there was no disap- 
pointment ; nothing but tender emotions of pleasure 
and enthusiasm. 

“During the private rehearsals, Meyerbeer sits in 
one of the front boxes, opposite the stage. There is 
placed by hima table, a lamp, and some sheets of 
music. As he sits and listens, it is a grand sight to 
look upon, as his bright eyes flash towards the stage 
through his spectacles. It is like a portrait by that 
marvellous painter, Rembrandt. Sometimes he goes 
on the stage, and is seen coming out of one of the 
wings, gliding across like a shadow, and leaning 
against the proscenium. There he stands and makes 
his remarks, his criticisms or his suggestions, in such 
a low tone as to be heard only by the artist whom he 
is addressing.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 





The Picayune gives report of another musical 
week in New Orleans : 

At the Opera we have had the “ Prophet,” the 
“ Fanchonette,” the “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
the “ Muette de Portici ;” a night, each, of Meyerbecr, 





Clapisson, Donizetti and Auber. The suceess of our 
charming comic prima donna, Angéle Cordier, in a 
grand role, has been an incident worthy of note, and 
the revival of Auber’s sparkling and effective work, 
has brought out our favorite tenore (it was given for 
his benefit, ) Lagrave, an opportunity of displaying 
his best powers. Rarely has there been a more assur- 
ed success on our lyric boards, and rarely a more 
hearty and affectionate recognition of an artist’s pow- 
ers. The sentiment of the entire audience seemed to 
be one of enthusiasm, and not only that of the audi- 
ence; the artists, the chorus, the employees of the 
theatre, all took part in it. Throughout the perform- 
ance, Delagrave was applauded most warmly, and, 
we may add, most deservedly, for never have we 
heard the fine role of the Neapolitan patriot more 
admirably rendered ; and at the close of the opera, 
when he was called before the curtain to receive the 
final demonstration of the audience, he was literally 
covered with a floral shower that fell from the 
“ flies” —the testimonial of his brother and sister art- 
ists. Besides all this, he was the recipient of many 
valuable presents, which were thrown to him, or hand- 
ed up to him, in the course of the evening. 

Another noticeable musical event of the week has 
been the fifth grand concert of the Classic Music 
Society, at Odd Fellow’s Hall, on Wednesday even- 


ing. The programme of this concert was as follows : 
iS 
1. Overture to “ Zauberflite” Mozart. 
2. Symphony in C minor. Beethoven. 
1, Overture ‘ Meerestille”’ Mendelssohn. 
2. Andante ** La Surprise” Ilaydn. 


3. Andante and Variations for 2 Pianos. C. Schumann. 

Performed by M. M. G. Paulsackel and T. Wohlein. 

4. Overture to “ William Tell”’ Rossini. 
The three overtures, so diverse in style, in class, in 
school, and addressing themselves to tastes so variant, 
were all most admirably performed, and gave the ut- 
most satisfaction. The famous Andante from Haydn’s 
“ Surprise” is always a favorite, and came near being 
encored. The piano duo was artistically and scientiti- 
cally performed, but it “ flew over the heads ” of the 
mass of the audience ; or, as Hamlet said of the play 
that was “once or twice acted” in Denmark, “ It was 
caviare to the general.” The thing of the evening 
was the undying work of the immortal Beethoven, the 
ever fresh, the ever welcome Symphony in C minor 
—one of that great nine, (one for each muse,) the 
67th opus—one of the most brilliant illustrations of 
the best style of the grand old composer’s best epoch. 
The Allegro we have heard better performed ; we have 


‘heard the Classic Music Society perform it more cer- 


tainly, smoothly and truly. But we think it would 
tax the powers of any other Society in the country to 
excel the performance of the Andante, and the closing 
movements—the Andante especially. 





Music 1x Worcester Mass.— “ Stella,” of the 
Palladium, writes : 


Of the fast-day concert by the Mozart Society, we 
may safely assert that it was the best sacred concert 
ever given in this city. The society was true to its 
calling ; offering a high-toned programme and employ- 
ing efficient orchestral aid to properly sustain it. 
Some of the finest portions of Mozart’s beautiful 
“Twelfth Mass” with copious selections from Haydn’s 
“Creation,” were given by the chorus: with good solo 
aid. So seldom do we hear mass-musie with orches- 
tral accompaniment, that we doubly appreciated the 
excellence of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club as we 
traced the rich harmonies of the orchestra—the back- 
ground of the fine chorus. The society, under Mr. 
Hamilton’s sure lead, sang with telling effect ; prompt- 
ly, decidedly, and with that careful attention to the 
meaning and expression of the music, which is so 
painfully rare even in choral societies of the highest 
reputation. In the vast audience we were glad to see 
excursion parties from adjacent towns. The opportu- 
nity to hear music of high order is rarely offered out 
of the large cities. Therefore let us summon our 
friends and neighbors when the Mozart Society per- 
forms musie worthy of its name. 

Several times during the winter, “a little bird” has 
“whispered in our ear” of a brood of human songs- 
ters, who, in retired nests and nooks were trying their 
wings for a flight in the realms of song. One even- 
ing last week, tempted by the soft spring airs, these 
singers ventured nearer the neighborhood of man; 
and, flocking under the shadow of Rev. Dr. Hill’s 
church, poured forth a peal of song which astonished 
the “world’s people,” as the Shakers would say. 
Through the courtesy of a friend we had the pleasure 
of listening. Seriously, the baton of their leader was 
skillfully wielded and the performance of his forces did 
him much credit. Gallantly overlooking little errors 
and deficiencies, we lent a willing ear, and were sur- 
prised at the excellence of much that we heard. We 
recall particularly, several selections from Romberg’s 








“ Transient and Eternal,” a piano solo on opera 
themes, a trio from Don Giovanni, an artistic perform- 
ance on the flute and piano, an air from Robert, sung 
by a young lady who possesses a contralto voice of 
much compass and beauty. Wishing a long life to 
this little club of amateurs, we would have young 
people more frequently meet for the earnest study of 
music. Such efforts should be encouraged as highly 
commendable. 








Lawrence, Mass., Aprit 14.—I take pleasure 
in mentioning a rich musical entertainment to which 
the people of this city were treated on Monday even- 
ing last, arranged by our energetic musical towns- 
man, Mr. N. Firz. The performers were Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitz, assisted by Messrs. Scnuttze and Fries 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club of your city. 
The programme contained, with other things, Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata Pathetique, played by Mr. Fitz, and 
Trio in E flat, played by Messrs. Schultze, Fries and 
Fitz; also soles each for the violin, violoncello, and 
piano. Among the vocal gems were the “ Gratias” 
by Guglielmi, and “ Non fu Sogno” by Verdi, sung 
by Mrs. Fitz. Nothing I can say in praise of the 
playing of Messrs. Schultze and Fries, will add aught 
to their well deserved reputation as first class mu- 
sicians. Mr. Fitz is less known, though highly es- 
teemed here as a true and earnest musician. His 
playing on this occasion was excellent, and his ren- 
dering of the Sonata and Trio showed his apprecia- 
tion of the intentions of the composer. 

Mrs. Fitz was already favorably known in this 
community as a singer; but her performance on this 
occasion exceeded the highest expectations of her 
most sanguine friends, both in respect to her voice, in 
its quality and power, and her excellent style of sing- 
ing. In all that constitutes a good singer she will 
compare favorably with our best native talent, and 
her present attainments give promise of an eminent- 
ly successful future. 

This concert was a success in another point of 
view, that of securing a large and remunerative audi- 
ence, upwards of six hundred tickets having been 
sold by subscription. This inspires us with the hope 
that we shall have more of the same sort in the 
future. As an evidence of the advancement of musi- 
cal taste and knowledge in this vicinity, may be men- 
tioned the fact that a third more tickets were taken 
for the subscription course of concerts by the Men- 
delssohn this winter than ever before in this city. 

EXCELSIOR. 


New York, Apriz 18.—Mr. Ullman’s opera 
season, has, so far, been very successful. Gazzant- 
GA has appeared in Traviata, Trovatore and Lucrezia, 
with Frorenza and Tamaro, who, especially the 
latter, were not very satisfactory, and this week, are 
replaced by Morey and Steranr. Next week one 
Carouine Axarmo, who has been singing with Ma- 
retzek in Cuba, will appear. 

I understand that Gazzaniga is going to Europe, 
where she wants to visit her little son, and to get an 
engagement in London. If successful in the latter 
effort, she may in time return to New York flushed 
with London triumphs. It is barely possible that 
BriGNOLI may go out with her. The rumor that 
Gazzaniga had married one Mr. Albites, a music 
teacher, who accompanied the troupe to Havana, is 
without foundation. 

The Misses GELLIE, good amateur vocalists, and 
belonging to the choir of Calvary [Rev. Dr. Hawks’] 
Church will give next week a public concert, at 
which Mitts, the English pianist, will perform. 

For some unexplained reason the Zannhduser is 
withdrawn from: the German theatre in the Bowery. 
Six performances were announced to take place, but 
only three were given. I was fortunate enough to 
be present at one of these. 






































3 DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Amid the many contending criticisms of this opera, 
the general result to those who have not heard it, 
seems to be that it is a dreary desert of recitative, 
with a few startling orchestral effects, but with no 
real melody. This is a great mistake. It is in 
general style more like Meyerbcer’s operas than those 
of any other composer, and contains quite as much 
melody as they do. The libretto is fine, and Liszt’s 
excellent criticism of it as well as the music, you have 
published in Vol. IV. No. 7, and a few consecutive 
numbers, of Dwigut’s Journau. To this elabo- 
rate and elegant analysis I would refer any reader, 
desirous of perusing a really good account of the 
opera. 

Had it been brought out at the Academy of Music 
during a regular opera season, and with necessary 
concomitants of advertising, and scenic attractions, 
it would have created a decided sensation. But it 
was produced at an obscure, small, dirty theatre, 
with poor solo singers, and notwithstanding the de- 
nial of the snappish correspondent, “S. L.,” was, to 
all intents and purposes, “an exclusively German 
None of the usual complimentary tickets 
The libretto 
was German, the singers were German, the choruses 


affair.” 
were sent to the newspaper critics. 


were sustained by German singing societics, the or- 
chestra was composed of Germans and the audience 
were Germans almost to a man. 
the aisles of the house selling lager beer in glass mugs, 
and negotiating with hungry individuals for the sale 
The librettos sold were 


3oys went through 


of chunks of Swiss cheese. 
in German text, without any English translation. 
If all this does not make “ an exclusively German 
affair,” will the fretful “S. L.” inform me what 
does ! 

It would not have been an exclusively German 
affair, however, had it been played a few times of- 
tener. The criticisms of the daily papers had their 
effect, and a number of musical amateurs, native 
here, (for in this New York appears to be somewhat 
different from Boston, as a// her musicians are not 
Germans) intended to visit the German opera, when 
Tannhéuser was suddenly withdrawn. 

Trovator. 


Brookiyn, N. Y., Arrit 19.— The fifth and 
the second season of our Philhar- 
The 
audience was large and enthusiastic, not only all the 
seats being filled, but also the passage ways, so that 


last concert of 
monic Society came off last Saturday night. 


not less than 1400 people assembled to listen to, and 
really enjoy the following excellent Programme : 


Part I. 
Fifth Symphony, in C minor, (op. 67)........... Beethoven. 
Aria, * Ah Mon Fils: ™ 
Madame Gazzaniga,. 


** Prophete ”............Meyerbeer 


Nocturne; Solo for French Horn. .................. Lorenz. 
With Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Mr. Il. Schmitz. 


Part I. 


Overture; “ Les Preludes” ; (Poéme Symphonique).. . Liszt. 


Romanza; Addio del passato’; Traviata. ............ Verdi 
Madame Gazzaniga. 
Quartet; Four French Horns. ................. .... Weber. 


Messrs. 11. Schmitz, Brannes, Prahl, and G. Schmitz. 

Overture; ‘ Les deux Journées. ................ Cherubini. 

T have heard this glorious Symphony perhaps a 
dozen times, but never to better advantage than last 
Saturday evening. How it grows upon you by re- 
peated hearing! Tow much easier to reconcile and 
clearly understand the analysis which was copied 
from the Journat or Music, and printed in full on 
the inside of the programme! Though it may be 
impossible to interpret and understand this musical 
poem —this “language of the spheres” precisely as 
another does, such an analysis as that copied from 
your “Journal” is almost invaluable especially to 
the musical amateur and the unlearned in the “ di- 
vine Art.” Both the performers and the listeners 
were in most excellent condition, and it would be 








impossible for a concert to go off more satisfactorily, 
both financially and musically speaking. 

Madam GazzaniGa was in excellent voice and 
sang admirably ; both of her songs received a hearty, 
honest encore. The Ah, mon fils and Addio de pas- 
sato are finely adapted to bring out some of Gazza- 
niga’s best points, and no one knows better how to 
make the most of her best points, than this very 
clever artist. Certainly, one who is able to success- 
fully compete with rivals so much her superior in 
many of the essentials which go to make up the first 
rate artist, must have some powers of no ordinary 
character. 

Gazzaniga will always have the people with her, be- 
cause she appeals to the heart, and not to the head ; 
enlists your feelings and sympathies, and thus dis- 
arms criticism. 

Both the Horn solo and the Quartet were charm- 
Mr. H. Scumrrz is 
always pleases. 
an old favorite 


ingly played and well received. 
an exceedingly clever artist and 
Though a young man, he is quite 
with us. 

The “ Poéme 


than beautiful ; full of grotesque, and even outlandish 


Symphonique”’ is more eccentric 
yy 7 


ideas. Occasionally you hear a delicious bit of mel- 
ody accompanied by exquisite harmony ; the next in. 
stant you look up in astonishment to see if the or- 
chestra are not at loggerheads. Imagine yourself 
riding throngh a most beautiful park, with every- 
thing that art and nature can do combined to please 
the eye. Suppose this beautiful prospect be interrup- 
ted by some untoward event, and you find yourself aly 
at once floundering in a goose pasture, which happens 
If the first im- 
pressions of most who hear the “ Poeme Symphonique” 
for the first time, are not something like the above, 


to be handy, just for the occasion. 


they must be among those who are lucky in decipher- 
ing musical hieroglyphics. 

During the later part of the concert, the President, 
L. B. Wyman, Esq., announced that Mr. TueEo. 
E1sFRLD was present, which was no sooner said than 
a hearty burst of applause showed that his Brooklyn 





friends were as numerous and sincere as ever. In 
response to so unanimous and flattering a call, Mr. 
Kisfeld came forward, and in a neat speech returned 
thanks ; which was received with applause more ve- 
hement, if possible, than the first. Mr. FE. numbers 
his friends in Brooklyn by scores. 

Our “Philharmonic Society ” closes its second 
season free from debt, and something left in the 


Treasury. 

The second installment called for on the subscrip- 
tions towards our new Music Hall, is due on the 26th 
inst., and, like the first, will be promptly paid. The 
building committee are only waiting for all the plans 
called for, to be submitted, when the best will be se- 
lected and the work immediately commenced. The 
location is to be in Montague Strect between Court 
and Clinton Streets. 

I hope soon to give you some sketches of some of 
our Brooklyn choirs, for we have some of the best 
and some of the worst choir singing to be found in 


this or any other country. SELLINIL 





Cincinnati, Apriv 18.— The Strakosch troupe 
has just concluded a season of nearly tive weeks in 
the new opera house — really a handsome structire, 
which would be commodious in a high degree, but for 
Another de- 





its steep and uncomfortable stair-ways. 

fect in the arrangements is, that the entrance doors 

open from the outside, suggesting to nervous people 
| the terrible things that might happen, in case of fire, 
&e. It is singular that such probabilities so seldom 
influence the calculations of architects! The interior 
| decorations are very elegant, with the exception of a 
painted lilac-rose-color drapery, above the green 
baize curtain, producing a vulgar and inharmonious 
contrast with the blue hangings of the immediately 
These defects of finish 





adjoining private boxes. 








would be less striking, were the general appearance 
of the house less beautiful. The success of Stra- 
kosch’s company has been good, in a pecuniary point 
of view ; not so good, musically speaking. 

Don Giovanni, Robert le diable, Il Barbiere, Nor- 
ma, I Puritan’, La Sonnambula, La Favorita, Lucrezia, 
Martha, Lucia, Ernant, Trovatore, and Traviata, have 
been presented. To which add the Stabat Mater, 
(very indifferently sung — from which fact a morn- 
ing paper concluded that this composition is plainly 
not up to the merits of such a troupe !!!)—two 
concerts and two matinées. 

As to the company itself, Mme. Cotson created a 
universally favorable impression here; apart from her 


charming voice, finished style of singing, and un- 
doubted merit as a correct and thoughtful actress, 
an indefinable, lady-like grace permeates all she does, 
and impresses her audience with the conviction that 
she is not only a fine artist, but something better 
still. Mlle. Parop1, effective actress though she is, 
(somewhat coarse and heavy at times, however), is 
no longer equal in voice to the rdles she undertakes. 
Mme. de Witnorst, of whom a great deal was said 
in advance, and of whom much was accordingly ex- 
pected, appeared towards the end of the season, in 
three operas, and made what is technically termed 
a failure. Ilfer sweet, but weak and unsympathetic 
voice is yet not fully cultivated ; while as an actress, 
the lady savors too much of the dilettante, and ap- 
pears at times determined, by “ nods and becks, and 
wreathed smiles ”’ (nodded, beckoned, and smiled in 
the wrong place), to convince her audience that she 
is only doing it “ for the fun of the thing.” 

BricgNori and Squires, pleasing tenors, each in 
his way, divided the honors. The company, with 
enough of the baritone element, was deficient in bass ; 
Junca is not able to give the proper effect to the 
music of Bertram, and some other important bass 
parts. The chorus, tolerably strong in bass and ten- 
or, was lamentably weak in the feminine department ; 
the orchestra good, so far as it went. 

Don Giovanni and Robert, as performed by this 
company, were rather suggestive of those operas, 
than representations of them; much was cut out, 
some matters overdone, and more underdone. 

BanriLi gave a moral tone to the Don, that was 
probably unintentional; his Spaniard had, very 
plainly, 2 compact with the infernal regions ; for the 
success of such a voice and personelle was quite un- 
accountable on natural grounds. 

Don Juan, Norma, Robert, and Traviata drew the 


best houses. 





Lanorpr, Formers, Porxsor and PerrinG gave 


Formes never 


; : at 
three concerts, the week before last, with great artis- | | 
| 


lic, but moderate pecuniary success. 
sang better here ; it is the privilege of artists who 
depend more on voice and the inspiration of the mo-_ | 
ment, than on method, to electrify at times, if, en re- 


vanche, they sometimes disappoint. Formes’ rendi- 


tion of Schubert’s ‘“ Wanderer” was beyond all 


praise, but he was too coarse in La ef daren. La- 
borde charmed in every respect ; while the powerful 


soprano of Mlle. Poinsot made a remarkable and un- 
expected impression. 

Will you have the goodness to inform your highly 
respectable and ingenious printer that Iam neither 
qq nor gg, but — Your friend in Apollo and the im- 


Bo? 
portant number 99. 





Ullman’s Opera troupe, minus Piccolomini, Formes, 
and others, re-opened the New York Academy last 
Monday evening, with Gazzanica in La Traviata, 
The Trovatore followed on Wednesday, with ApE- 
LAIDE PuiLiiprs as the gypsey. The busy little 
manager has secured a lease of the Philadelphia 
Academy, as well as of the Boston Theatre, and 
means to give bountiful supplies of Italian, German, 
and French operas in the three cities. He will soon 
be off to Europe, to engage artists. Let us hope he 
will be so fortunate as to get one or two real tenors, 
and that he will keep Fores. 
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Music IN THIs Number. —Chorus: ‘“ Becalmed at Sea, and 
Prosperous Voyage” (Meeres-stille und Glickliche Fahrt), by 
Beeruoven, continued. 





What the Winter has done for us. 
Il. 


Last week we made a brief review of the winter’s 
yield in two of the great departments of public mu- 
sical performance, namely, the Orchestral Concerts 
and the Oratorios. Both kinds have, in times past, 
been great stimulants and educators of the love and 
taste for music here in Boston. In the former de- 
partment the account summed up well; the infin- 
In the latter we have 
Only one 


ence, also, has been good. 
fallen below the tide-mark of past years. 
good thing, “Israel in Egypt,” (except, of course, 
the “ Messiah ” at Christmas), and that only once! 
But we shall not, nor should the good old Handel and 
Haydn Society be discouraged. Perhaps the fault 
lay in a capricious public, too ready, in the bewilder- 
ing multitude of attractions, to withdraw its presence 
and its dollars from the support of the best things, 
which need the most fostering. At any rate, we are 
convinced it was a mistake to withdraw “ Israel ”’; 
that it would have paid, had the public only had 
chances enough to get a quarter part as well ac- 
quainted with it as the singers had; and that it actu- 
ally has made a deep impression enough upon so 
many and such people, that its success is sure hereaf- 
ter. The “ David” experiment resulted in a man- 
ner which should be taken as pure encouragement. 
It was financially and in itself a failure ; but the lov- 
ers of true Art, and the believers in artistic progress 
here in Boston would have had cause to feel indeed 
discourvged had the old “ David ” fever succeeded in 
galvanizing itself into anything like a new run, while 
the vibrations of Handel’s greatest choruses had 
searce yet died away. A wholesome lesson, we be- 
lieve, was learned ; and we have faith yet in the old 
Society. It is not up to its bright dream of a Cen- 
tennial Handel Festival next month (as in Germany 
and England), it is too true; but never mind, any 
year will answer for good works; the present hour 
ever was, is and will be worthiest of a jubilee. 

One glance now at our Opera experience. This 
should be, and in the opinion of most persons, prob- 
ably this is, the most potent of the musical stimulants. 
This complete unity of voices, instruments, dramatic 
progress, action, scenery — and fashion, should prop- 
erly far outweigh the influence of Symphony or Ora- 
torio on any public. So excitiug as it is, and offering 
such a field for genius, it should be easy for it to make 
itself our chief musical educator. A great influence 
it does have, without doubt. Its glittering attrac- 
tions sometimes sweep all before them. The excite- 
ment of an Italian opera season is too often such, 
that no quiet form of music can so much as get a 
The opera excites ; but whether it educates, 
whether it nurtures a true love for music depends up- 


hearing. 


on the kind of opera we get, and on the way in which 
we get it. “ Trovatopera,” (since our nickname for 
mere Verdi-ism has been echoed so much, we may 
call it up again) only begets satiety and loathing in 
those who know the taste and the effects of whole- 
somer food, and a sentimental, maudlin, melodra- 
matic preference, instead of any relish of the pure, 
the noble, the truly imaginative and traly musical in 
the crowds who mostly countenance its repetition. 
“Trovatopera ” is easily given ; it is cheap to mana- 
gers ; and therefore it is just the thing for little flying 
visits, of a week or two in a place, of those cheap 
operatic speculations which, for the most part, stand 
us in stead, in this country, for wholesome, regular, 
well-organized lyric institutions. 








Good as the opera we get is often, still it comes to 
us in such a questionable shape and way, that one 
mistrusts its benefits. As an institution we look in 
vain for it. We have no regular supplies of it; we 
are allowed no chance to partake of it in the right 
times and seasons, at the dictate of a natural appe- 
tite, at wholesome intervals, to take or leave it as we 
please. When we get it at all we get too much of it ; 
the season is compressed into a few weeks ; the tempt- 
ing announcements come too often — every night a 
novelty, a notability which must not be Jost —the 
music-loving public are all in a fever — all the enthu- 
siasm, all the health and strength, all the money are 
expended — general exhaustion follows when the 
Symphonies and Oratorios, &c. claim their turn; and 
thus does the whole business run itself into the 
ground. We have heard an intelligent amateur and 
critic, one who himself a few years since swore mainly 
by Italian Opera, declare it his belief that nothing is so 
dangerous, so fata(for a season) to the progress of 
asound and real taste for music ina city like our 
own, as one of these annual invasions of the Opera ; 
and we were glid to hear the silent conviction of our 
own mind, not by any means of yesterday, so echoed. 
The belief is getting common. 

Well, with this general comment, we recall for an 
instant what was given us by manager Ullman, in 
the early part of the winter, with more than common 
satisfaction, because, while not an exception to the 
feverish and ‘ fast”? way of doing things, and not 
without its share of humbug and factitious, disap- 
pointing glories, it did afford us an unusual feast of 
good things, new, or nearly new, tous. The Nozze 
di Figaro alone was worth an ordinary winter to 
Boston —and so capitally done, by such artists ! 
The revivals of Don Juan were excellent in the main. 
Of the Huguenots and Robert we could at least form 
some notion ; such opportunities were valuable ; but 
about the edification thereof people’s minds will differ 
according to their predilection for the genial and nn- 
pretentious, or the stunning Meyerbeerish style of 
thing. Flotow’s Martha, too, was a pretty little sur- 
prise, — better than most had hoped, and not likely 
to be thought too much of. We had the immortal 
“Barber” too; and the usual course of Verdi, 
Donizetti and Bellini — all with admirable artists ; 
we need not waste words in a re-estimate of Formes, 
Lagrange, Brignoli. Still 
there is wanting the great tenor. A smaller troupe, 
that of Strakosch, gave us a beggarly accouut of 
hacknied operas, but introduced to us one prima 
donna, Mme. Corson, who is still fresh in the mem- 
ory as a graceful, charming artist. 

The signs of public appreciation when the best and 
when the worst things were performed, of discrimina- 
tion between morbid and sound tendencies in Art, 
seemed on the whole encouraging ; and should the 
plan of embracing the three theatres, or “ Academies”’, 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, in one per- 
earried out libe- 


Poinsot, Piccolomini, 


manent operatic organization, be 
rally and wisely, we may yet come to know the taste 
of opera as of a fruit pleasant in the mouth and not 
bitter in the belly. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

Dempster, the popular sentimental ballad singer, 
made Tennyson ’ the subject of a “lyric 
entertainment” in New York last week. The music 
may have been good, bad, or indifferent — we like 
the poem well enough without the Dempster. But 
there was one thing about that “ lyric entertainment ” 
which we cannot let pass without notice. We learn 
that the bills of the evening contained an extravagant 
puff of Mr. Dempster’s compositions, coolly eredited 
to “Dwieurt’s Journat or Music of Dee. 11, 
1858,” in which it is said that “they are addressed 
to minds of a well-cultivated musical taste, and de- 
serve unlimited recommendation as the most pure 
and refined fruits of American musical literature.’’(!) 


“ Princess ” 


Yo 
8s 
it 





Judge of our dismay! On turning to our files we 
find the passage, which of course we never could 
have written, in an advertisement, — simply a pub- 
lisher’s iugenious announcement of his own wares, 
which of course he had a right to proclaim in his 
own way and with any number of big letters and su- 
perlatives. The trick of the concert-giver, or his 
manager, is only one more instance of the dishonesty 
which taints so strongly the whole system of adver- 
tising. It is the vice of the age through which the 
world is passing, that things are secondary and the 
art of selling things supreme. But once for all, that 
there may be no mistake about it, we here repeat 
what is already stated in our printed “ Terms for Ad- 
vertising,”’ that the ‘‘ Special Notices,” which com- 
monly occupy our last column, are simply business 
advertisements, for which we are in no way responsi- 
ble. No one has a right to cite them as our editorial 
criticisms. 

We would remind our concert-goers, all of whom 
have had much pleasure from the fine tenor voice 
and really artistic efforts of Mr. C. R. Apams, of the 
concert complimentary to him, which will take place 
in the Music Hall this evening. We doubt not 
it will be successful and will sid him mate- 
rially in the excellent plan he has of seeking 
further artistic improvement in England, Germany, 
and Italy. The bill is a good one. ZERRAHN’S or- 
chestra will play the overtures to Martha and to Obe- 
ron, and will accompany Mr. Lane in part of a pi- 
anoforte concerto by Mozart. The Handel and 
Haydn Society will sing two grand choruses. Mr. 
Adams will sing Jn terra solo, a duet from Mozart’s _ 
Tito with Mrs. WeENTWortTH, who will also give an 
English song. Mrs. Lone will sing Ah! mon fils ; 
and there will be fine quartets, and a sextet, in which, 
besides the above named, Miss TwicnELi, and 
Messrs. WETHERBEE, Powers, Howarp, GILBERT 
and Baut will take part. . . . Mr. S.B. Batt, 
with his fine quartet choir, will give a concert in the 
School Street Church next Thursday evening. . . 
Mr. Jutius E1cusBere, the violinist, one of our very 
best artists, will receive a benefit, which he richly 
merits, at the Boston Museum, this evening. . . . 
Mr. E. Bruce gave his annual concert last Tuesday 
evening at the Tremont Temple; the programme 
was miscellaneous, “ gems” from Martha occurring 
the most frequently, the rest being from Verdi, Don- 
izetti, Herold, Boott, &e. 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 

New PuitnaArmonic Concerts.—The first con- 
cert of the eighth season was given on Monday, the 
14th, at St. James’s Hall. Inan address, Dr. Wylde, 
director and conductor, enters into less particulars 
than usual about his future intentions. We are in- 
formed, indeed, that his exertions will be almost en- 
tirely confined to the production of the works of the 
great masters, the “ almost” implying an exception in 
favor of “ one new work of great merit.” 

We have reason to believe that the one new work 
will be Mr. Howard Glover’s Canala, which was 
promised last season. 

The band is complete and admirable, without a 
weak pointin any department ; while the choir exhib- 
its a decided improvement. ‘The overture to Fingal’s 
Cave was a splendid performance, every feature being 
made to tell in this wonderfully varied and descrip- 
tive orchestral prelude. 

In the Choral Symphony the solo singers were 
Madame Anna Bishop, Miss Stabbach, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Mr. Santley. As usual, the soloists 
found the music too exacting, and, as far as they were 
concerned, perfection was far from being acheived. 
In other respects the execution of Becthoven’s colos- 
sal work was entitled to the highest commendation, 
ang Dr. Wylde more than ever showed his intimate 
acquaintance with the work, and his thorongh appre- 
ciation of its beauties. Mendelssokn’s Violin Con- 
certo, by M. Wieniawski, was another fine perform- 
ance, notwithstanding the slight liberties taken with 
the cadence in the first movement. Even the pro- 
found impression created by the Ninth Symphony did 
not prevent the audience from thoroughly enjoying 
this exquisitely finished and romantic work, which 
was received with unbounded applause. 

Madame Auna Bishop gave the song from Don 
Giovanni in her most brilliant manner. In Gugliel- 
mi’s song, Mr. Lazarus shared the merit and the 
applause of the singer. The charming chorus from 
Preciosa was very well given. 












































DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


At the second concert, Mendelssohn’s music to 
Q:dipus will be performed. 


Monpay Poputar Concerts.—The success ac- 
cheived by the first concert dedicated to Beethoven 
was too significant to overlook. A second “ Night” 
with the great composer was accordingly projected, 
with such additional modifications of the programme 
as were thought advisable. Miss Arabella Goddard 
having returned from her provincial tournée, her emi- 
nent services were secured, and the selection greatly 
enriched by the Sonate Pathétique and the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” The immense sensation created by Miss 
Arabella Goddard and M. Wieniawski in the latter 
work at M. Jullien’s concerts was not forgotten, and 
its attraction was reckoned upon with confidence. Nor 
was expectation deceived. |The success of Monday 
night’s concert surpassed all anticipation. St. 
James’s Hall had never been so full on any previous 
oceasion ; every seat in stall, area and galleries was 
occupied. 

Such, indeed, was the effect of the last ‘‘ Beethoven 
Night” that the directors were compelled to announce 
the entire programme for repetition at the following 
concert. 

The progzamme is worth quoting in exrtenso : — 

Part I.—Quartet in C minor, No. 4 (Op. 18), for 
two violins, tenor, and violoncello; Air, “ In questa 
tomba ;” Sonata, in C minor, Op. 13 (Pathétique), 
pianoforte solus ; Song from Fidelio, “ Coi quattria la 
Contezza ;” Song of the Quail; Quartet from Fidel- 
io, ‘ Il cor, la mia fé.” 

Part I1.—Quartet in FE flat, No 10 (Op, 74), for 
two violins, tenor, and violoncello ; Song, ‘“‘ Know’st 
thou the land ;” Sonata in A (Op. 49), for pianoforte 
and violin (dedicated to Kreutzer) ; Air, “ Adelaida ;” 
Quartet from the “ Praise of Music.” 


In most respects the programme was incompar- 
able. The two quartets were admirably contrasted ; 
but the introduction of the second was a bold step, for 
there is scarcely among the later quartets a more ab- 
struse and imaginative composition than the No. 10. 
Its beauties, nevertheless, were so manifold, and the 
execution so fine, that the whole work was received 
with enthusiasm. Both quartets had for executants, 
M. Wieniawski, Herr Ries, Herr Schreurs, and Sig- 
nor Pjatti. The playing of Piatti in the FE flat was 
nothing short of inimitable. The piece which created 
the greatest excitement was the Avreutzer Sonata, the 
performance of which by Miss Arabella Goddard and 
M. Wieniawski wes universally pronounced to be one 
of the most finished and splendid ever heard. The 
attention bestowed upon this grand achievement was 
breathless ; and the audience were rapt and entranced 
throughout. Two thousand listened “like one.” 
The Sonate (we won't write sonata) Pathetique was 
no less a magnificent performance, which, perhaps, 
for the union of all qualities making up a perfect con- 
summation, was never surpassed, even by Miss Arabel- 
la Goddard herself. 

The best singing of the evening was certainly 
ly Mrs. Enderssohn’s, in “ Know’st thou the land,” 
which exhibited excellent taste aud feeling. Mr. Wil- 
bye Cooper sang “ Adelaida ;” Mademoiselle Beh- 
rens, “In questa tomba;” Mr. J. G. Patey, the 
song from Fidelio, and Mr. Tennant the “Song of the 
Quail.” 

Vocat Assocration.—M. Benedict's programme 
for the third dress concert, held on Wednesday even- 
ing last, was open to one exception—its length. The 
first part (Acis and Galatea) occupying two hours ; 
and the second part (Miscellaneous) bringing it to 
considerably after eleven ere the last piece had been 
performed. 

Having thus briefly dismissed our one objection, we 
turn to a more pleasing duty, the awarding praise to 
the general execution of Handel’s genial, ever fresh 
and charming Acis and Galatea, which was rendered 
in a manner highly creditable to all concerned. 

In the second part Mendelsshon'’s “ Ave Maria” 
was encored, and repeated by the unanimous desire 
of the audience, the solo part being sung by Madame 
Catherine Haves. Each hearing of this exquisite 
piece only makes the lover of music more sincerely 
regret that we should be obliged to speak of the “ un- 
finished” opera of Loreley. Had but this and Christ- 
us been completed, how vastly would the fame of the 
composer and delight of connoisseurs have been aug- 
mented.— Musical World, March 26. 


Paris. 

The Grand Opera has given us M. Felicien David's 
new opera, “ Herculanum,” as splendid and as stupid 
an affair as was ever gotten up, even here. It has 
been, however, very effective. It has blasted all M. 
David's future career as an opera cemposer, and it 
has shown everybody that M. Roger’s career as a 


singer is ended. His voice is entirely gone. The 











beautiful dancing of M’lle Livry and the splendor of 
the scenery will keep the opera on the bills for some 
time; for M’lle Livry certainly dances better than 
anybody we have had since M’lle Taglioni, and the 
last scene of the piece, representing the destruction of 
Herculaneum, certainly repays one for the weariness 
inflicted by the music and “book.” At the Theatre 
Lyrique, we have had a new instance of the old re- 
mark, “ going up like a rocket and coming down like 
its stick.””. Some years ago, M. Perrin then manager 
of the Opera Comique, took a great fancy to M. Mas- 
sé, a young composer, and procured from M. Scribe 
a “book” for the rising man. The first piece was 
successfnl, but ever since then he has been going down 
and his new opera, ‘ La Fée Carabosse,” is as po- 
tent a narcotic as opium itself.—Corr. New Orleans 
Picayune, March 17. 


Don Giovanni, has at last been produced at the Ttal- 
iens, with Mario as the hero, but without altering the 
verdict of the London public. The general impres- 
sion seems to be that M. Calzado has taken an unwise 
step in bringing out the opera at all, which pleases 
nobody. Madame Penco had been announced for 
Zerlina, but was indisposed and could not appear, and 
at the last moment Madame Persiani, being applied 
to, undertook to play the part, to the infinite delight 
of the ancient admirers of the once great artist, who 
were wont to fancy her Zerlina imcomparable. Mad- 
ame Frezzolini was Donna Anna—but she was not in 
good voice, and Signor Galvani—not the barytone— 
Don Ottavio. Madame Guerrabella looked the part of 
Elvira admirably, but did not sing the music. Sig- 
nors Zucchini, Corsi, and Angelin did only tolerable 
service in Leporello, Masetto, and the Commandant. 
How strange that the finest of all operas should be 
treated with the greatest irreverence by the directors 
of Italian Opera out of Germany! No impresario 
would dare lay sacrilegious hands on Sig. Verdi ; and 
vet Mozart is treated as scurvily as though he were no 
better than Sig. Verdi’s lackney. Jl Don Giovanni, 
as at present represented at the Salle Ventadour, will 
bring little credit to the theatre. 

Tamberlik has arrived in Paris, and will appear 
forthwith at the Italiens, his first part, I hear, being 
Otello. Donizetti’s 7 Martir’, I am informed, will be 
revived for him. Sig. Bettini is also here, in expect- 
ation of an engagement from Mr. E. T. Smith, of 
Drury Lane, to whom, as to the rising star in the 
managerial operatic horizon, all singers are now di- 
recting their gaze. 

M. Hector Berlioz has announced a grand concert 
of sacred music to take place, on Easter Saturday, at 
the Opéra-Comique. Among other works will be 
performed M. Berlioz’s oratorio, L’Enfance du 
Christ. 


TIrary.—The Italian papers are full of the prom- 
ises of Verdi’s new opera, Un Ballo in Maschera. 
The Musical Gazette of Milan says :—“ The new 
operal/n Ballo in Maschera, is from beginning to end, 
an inspired, popular, and clear composition. 
solute novelty of form, the work in it, and the bold- 
ness of its instrumentation and dramatic interpreta- 
tion, never diminish or obscure the melody ;_ there is 
agreat deal in it to admire as far as regards the 
intelligence, but there is still more to enjoy for the 
soul and heart.” 


The Diorama (Naples) chimes in as follows : 

“ Verdi's opera excites universal enthusiasm. On 
the second night, the maestro was called on thirty-two 
times, the signal for the applause being given by the 
Governor, who was present. The prelude is in no 
way inferior to the most classical creations of the 
German school. The romance of the tenor is beauti- 
ful; the cantabile of the barytone, full of suavity ; the 
introductory stretta, magically powerful; the whole 
scene of the enchantress, admirably dramatic; the 
barcarole sung by the tenor, a treasure of melody ; 
the finale, sublime ; and the hymn, terminating the 
first act, grandiose and solemn, &c. &c.” 


Vrenna.—The Society for Classic Music executed, 
on the 3rd of March, at the church of the Trinity, a 
Requiem, on the oceassion of the death of its ancient 
chapelmaster, Ferdinand Schubert, brother of the 
celebrated composer. For the next Italian Opera 
season, the following artists have been engaged ; six 
prima donnes, Mesdames Lafont (from the Grand 
Opéra of Paris), Bina Steffanone, Elena Fioretti 
(from Naples), Charton Demeur, Brambilla-Marulli, 
and Madlle. Lehmann (daughter of a banker of 
Stockholm, and pupil of Duprez), from Madrid ; four 
tenors, Signors Bettini, Carrion, Massiami, and Mr. 
Swift, the Englishman ; four barytones, Signors Col- 
etti, Squarcia, Dalle Sedie, and Everardi; four bass- 
es, Signors Angelini, Echeverria, Ruitz and Prosperi ; 
and Signor Zucchini as boufe. 


Its ab- | 
Kate O Shane. 











Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Music py Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving ¢f expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the ab: ve rates. 


Vocal, with } iano Accompaniment. 


Here’s a health to King Charles. F. Boott. 25 
Mr. Boot, who, during a three years’ abode under 
Italian skies has not grown indifferent to his native 
tongue nor inappreciative of what there is fine and 
great in English poetry, sends from Florence this mu- 
sical version of Scott’s song, ‘‘ Bring the bowl which 
you boast,” «ce. Mr. Boott has well depicted in his 
melody the manly and defying spirit, which breathes 
in the poem. It is written for the ‘‘ mouth of the peo- 
ple,” and will make its way. 
The old red Cent. Words aud Music by 
Alice Hawthorne, 
Since the value of old cents has so much risen in 
the market, this homage to the memory of an old 
cent by a celebrated poetess and composer will be sure 
to command attention. It 1s a very nice little ballad, 
easy to sing and pleasing to hear. 
Oh, Lady, have I sought too boldly. (Ah! forse 
a te ditroppo audace. So. from Fry’s Leonora. 
Carefully revised for publication by the author. 
This the second number of the composer's edition of 
Leonora songs, the first being the Moorish Romance, 
which was added to Mad. D’Angri’s part at the last 
representations of the opera in New York. 
Oh, pray you warblers in the air. {O bitt euch, 
liebe Vigelein. F. Abt. 25 
A popular German song, for mezzo-soprano voice. 
Dear mother, I'll come home again. J. ZL. Gilbert. 25 
A simple and touching Ballad, composed by one of 
the members of Morris’ minstrels, and received with 
marked approbation night after night at their enter- 
tainments. 


With Guitar Accompaniment. 


Angels ever bright and fair. Arr. by F. Weiland. 

Gently sighs the breeze. Duet. ss 

The Gipsey Countess. - o 

Evening Song to the Virgin. Duet. 5 

Tell me where do Fairies dwell. Duet. “ 

Fading, still fading. Song. < 

Song. 
Well-known songs which appear for the first time 

with an accompaniment for the Guitar, for whose ex- 

cellence Mr. Weiland’s name is sufficient guaranty. 


“ 


Instrumental Music. 


Alexandrine Polka. Johann Strauss. 

This Polka has become deservedly popular during 

the past season. The Germanians had to play it in 

four of their afternoon-Rehearsals, by urgent request, 
and at balls innumerable. 


Books in Press. 
Ricwarpson’s New aND ImprRovED METHOD 
FoR THE Piano. By Nathan Richardson, 
author of “ The Modern School.” 

This new method for the Piano will fully meet the 
expectatiens of those who look to it fora pleasing com- 
bination of the excellencies of the author's former 
work, ‘‘The Modern School,” witb such improvements 
as the general experience of teachers and pupils with 
that Method have from time to time suggested. A 
number of years have elapsed since the former was 
placed before the public, during which Mr. Richardson 
has avalled himself of every opportunity to become in- 
formed of the wants of the mu ical public in this par- 
ticular, and diligently studied the best means of sup- 
plying them. ‘The result is the ‘* New and Improved 
Method * now in press. It is needless to say that 
thousands of teachers are waiting its appearance with 
much interest, and that those who have commenced, 
or are about to commence their studies will welcome 
it as a superior system for the acquirement of a thor- 
ough and classical knowledge of the Art of Pianoforte 
playing. 























